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Journalism in the High School 


By Grant M. Hype 


(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record) 
Y topie is very large and in- 
h tangible, and I must be par- 
doned if I do more or less 
rambling. In fact, it may be that 
much that I have to say will not be 
on the subject at all. 


Present Scope of H. S. Journalism 


I must first urge every college and 
university teacher of journalism to 
take cognizance of the amazingly 
rapid growth and spread of the 
teaching of “something like journal- 
ism” in high schools throughout the 
country. There was a time, just a 
few years back, when we could look 
upon the matter as “an interesting 
tendency’—an innovation’ that 
might grow into something worth- 
while or something very bad if given 
proper or improper encouragement. 
We could pass resolutions for or 
against it. That time is past—high 
school teaching of journalism is 
here; it is a fact that must be dealt 
with seriously. All of which means 
that the college teacher of journal- 
ism can no longer eye it with favor 
or disfavor—as an interesting phe- 
nomenon—but must accept it as fact 
and decide what part he will take in 
it. He must adjust his college jour- 
nalism courses to meet the situation 
and must personally decide what he 
ean do to aid it and to keep it on the 
right track. 

I think, of course, that this criti- 
cal moment arrived several years 
ago and I urged similar ideas at the 
Evanston convention two years 
back. At Wisconsin, we have recog- 
nized the situation for half a dozen 
years and have taken definite steps 
to meet it. But I suppose some 
teachers of journalism are still 
viewing the subject as “an interest- 


ing possibility’—and that is why I 
was asked to bring it up at this 
meeting. 

There are no figures available on 
the present extent of high school 
journalism teaching but these facts 
seem to be true: The subject is 
taught in at least ninety per cent of 
the schools of the Pacific Coast (es- 
pecially California), the Southwest, 
and the West. It is especially popu- 
lar in Kansas and thereabouts. In 
the Middle West, it is offered in per- 
haps thirty-five to forty per cent of 
the high schools. In Wisconsin, a 
state that is slower in introducing 
the subject, the number of schools 
affected has easily trebled in the last 
year. It is even cropping out exten- 
sively in the East. 


One indication comes from the 
book publishers. One of my texts is 
now being used in at least 200 high 
schools; another is used in about 
fifty. Several books by other authors 
have extensive high school sales, ac- 
cording to the book men who come 
to my office. All of this shows a 
tremendous development—it would 
be amazing, if we did not look back 
twenty years and note what has hap- 
pened to college teaching of journal- 
ism since its feeble beginnings in 
Missouri and Wisconsin in 1905. 

A strong indication of the growth 
of high school teaching of journal- 
ism is the remarkable development 
of the high school student news- 
paper. For five years we have been 
conducting a high school editors’ as- 
sociation and an annual publication 
contest, under the name of the Cen- 
tral Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion. The first year the association 
had a mere handful of members. 
This fall 800 members entered 250 
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newspapers, 50 magazines, and 200 
annuals. Ours is just one associa- 
tion; other schools of journalism are 
fostering high school associations 
whose figures are similar in size. A 
striking part of it is the rapidity 
with which the high school monthly 
literary magazine is being converted 
into a weekly or bi-weekly news- 
paper. And I have noticed that this 
transition is usually followed by the 
establishment of a class in journal- 
ism. 

After a glance at the size of the 
movement, we must consider what 
is more significant—the quality or 
character of the journalistic teach- 
ing in these many high schools. 
What is the content of the courses? 
I am ready to say, after much effort 
to find out what it is all about, that 
these classes are covering every- 
thing under the sun that is even re- 
motely related to journalism. Some 
of them are doing wonderfully fine 
work ; others are energetically doing 
much damage; most of them are as 
yet without a compass or guide and 
are wandering aimlessly. They are 
in about the same situation, I con- 
fess, that college classes in journal- 
ism found themselves a dozen or fif- 
teen years ago—there was a big job 
to be done but no one knew just 
how to do it. And more significant 
for our consideration is the kind of 
teacher who is presenting the high 
school journalistic class. Most of 
them are, of course, teachers of 
English whose knowledge of the 
newspaper is very slight; the others, 
except in a few cases are usually 
‘newspaper women taken from the 
staffs of local newspapers. From our 
point of view, I am glad that the 
first kind, the ex-English teacher, is 
in the majority because she is usual- 
ly an excellent teacher and has the 
right educational point of view on 
the work. It is much easier to take 
an excellent composition teacher and 
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give her the necessary journalistic 
point of view, than it is to give a 
newspaper worker the proper educa- 
tional point of view. Another angle 
that affects the whole situation is 
the lack of suitable textbooks for 
high school work. There are at 
present only three specificially in- 
tended for the work—and one is on 
the way. Obviously many more are 
needed. But before going more 
deeply into the character of the 
teaching, I should like to bring up— 


Our Contacts with High School 
Journalism 

College teachers of journalism 
come into contact with high school 
journalistic teaching in three ways: 
(1) Through incoming students who 
have passed through these high 
school courses; (2) Through our 
own graduates who become school 
teachers of journalism; and (3) the 
many occasions on which we are 
asked to join forces directly with the 
high school teachers, in one way or 
another, whether we would or not. 
Obviously therefore, because of the 
first contact, it is our business to 
look into the preliminary training 
of these students who are coming 
to us for college training in journal- 
ism—any of us who is dealing with 
incoming freshman classes is at once 
aware of the good or bad effects of 
the high school work. Because of 
the second contact—and high school 
journalistic teaching is becoming a 
definite outlet for many of our grad- 
uates, — particularly women — we 
need to give them a definite training 
for the work. And, because of the 
third contact with its many ramifi- 
cations, we must have a definite 
policy toward the whole subject. 

As to the tangible means of in- 
fluencing and directing these con- 
tacts, I can only tell what is being 
done at Wisconsin. Perhaps some 
of you have developed others. Ours 
are: 
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1. The high school editors’ asso- 
ciation (C. I. P. A.). I put this 
first because it makes the largest 
noise, but I personally do not allow 
myself to be greatly impressed with 
the value of the results. It is very 
interesting, of course, to help these 
high school students to produce 
such remarkably fine publications, 
but after all there is very little edu- 
cational value in our contact with 
them. The student editors are deal- 
ing with an extra-curricular activ- 
ity, a sideshow, a vocation to which 
few of them intend to devote their 
lives. We have one crack at each 
of them, for he is editor for just 
one year, and all that we can do for 
him is to answer some little prob- 
lem of circulation or headline writ- 
ing or make-up—which we answered 
in the same way for his predecessor 
a year before. And, as for looking to 
these high school editors as a better 
type of recruit for our schools—- 


they simply aren’t. Of our 100 fresh- 
men each fall, but a handful come 
as a result of C. I. P. A. After all, 
the most, if not the only, valuable 
result of these associations is the 
contact with the teacher advisers 
and the help we may give them in 


their high school teaching. The 
teacher is the permanent element, 
the one who may acquire and re- 
tain experience, and we must have 
him constantly in mind. 

The contests?—oh, well, they get 
up the interest, get out the crowd, 
but IT am not sure that much value 
comes of them—and I say this after 
doing our judging for several years. 
I am often more concerned by the 
unhealthy rivalry and the playing 
up to contest judges than I am by 
any possible benefits of the contest. 

2. Summer session classes for 
high school teachers. For several 
years, Our summer session courses 
have been to a great extent planned 
to meet the needs of high school 


teachers of journalism. Their atti- 
tude in class—their receptiveness 
and eagerness for assistance—and 
their many letters afterward, all in- 
dicate that this is worthwhile work. 
After a summer with us they write 
that they have rebuilt their courses 
and reorganized their publications 
in accordance with our ideas. 

3. Teacher’s Course for our own 
students. During the last two years 
we have given a one-semester, two- 
credit course for journalism seniors 
who plan to teach in high school or 
college. We have arranged with the 
School of Education for these stu- 
dents to obtain the University 
Teacher’s Certificate, equipped with 
a major in journalism, minor in 
English, and necessary courses in 
education. We have also mapped out 
and published in our catalog a spe- 
cial list of background subjects for 
them. They are going out trained 
as well as we can train them, and it 
seems to me that this is getting deep- 
ly into the problem. 

4. Textbooks: I have felt, ever 
since I began teaching journalism 
fourteen years ago, that journalism 
could not become a standard, ac- 
cepted college subject until it has its 
library of standard textbooks; I 
feel that the same thing is true of 
high school journalism. The “old- 
timer” may build his course as he 
sees fit; but the young, inexperienced 
teacher needs a guide. It was per- 
fectly obvious that the first text- 
books of this new subject would be 
experimental, half-baked, and soon 
discarded. But some one must al- 
ways pioneer. I feel that we at 
Wisconsin, with nine pioneer books 
to the credit or discredit of the 
school, have almost done our share. 
Except in one or two directions, the 
field is still large and open. Why are 
not more teachers represented on the 
title pages of these books? We can 
promise little in the way of money 
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or fame, but there is a certain satis- 
faction in doing the pioneer work 
of standardizing a new subject. 
There should be a dozen good high 
school texts—four attempts have 
been made so far. 


5. Periodical Articles. Every op- 
portunity should be grasped to 
write for the educational magazines 
and other publications some of the 
college teacher’s ideas which may be 
of assistance to the high school 
teacher. 


6. Addresses before gatherings of 
teachers. We at Wisconsin wel- 
come any chance to discuss high 
school journalism teaching, high 
school use of the newspaper, and 
similar topics with any group of 
teachers, however small. It is an 
opportunity to serve them. 

7. Correspondence. It is very 
easy to look upon the many letters 
from these teachers as a nuisance, 
but they are really an opportunity. 
Even if you tell them all the same 
thing—perhaps in something like a 
form letter—you are spreading the 
gospel. 

8. Associations of high school 
teachers. For several years I have 
been preaching to these teachers that 
they must organize, telling them 
that standardization and progress 
in college teaching of journalism has 
come mainly through our organiza- 
tions. I was glad to see a group of 
them beginning an organization at 
our recent C. I. P. A. convention. It 
is interesting to note the city or- 
ganization in Cleveland and other 
first attempts. I do not know just 
what form the organization should 
take, but I feel that any sporadic, 
pioneer step is worth encouraging. 

But through all these contacts, 
what are we going to do? What is 
the gospel that we are to preach? 
Perhaps a tangible expression of my 
idea of this gospel would be to tell 
what should not be done in high 


school journalism and, on the other 
hand, what should be done. 

What Should not be Done in 
High School 

In trying to tell what should not 
be done, I am not giving imaginary 
things but methods that are now 
widely established—points of view 
against which I would like to wage 
a bitter warfare. 

1. The vocational or professional 
aim: The easiest thing to do in a 
high school class is to treat the stu- 
dents as prospective newspaper 
workers and to give them a smatter- 
ing of newspaper technique. That 
is all wrong, for two reasons: (1) 
The newspaper must be written and 
edited by men of higher education 
—college men—and the whole craft 
is beginning to realize it. Nothing 
should be tolerated that may hinder 
this; (2) Any high school course 
that leads a boy to think that he is 
ready to enter newspaper work with- 
out further education is not fair to 
the boy—it is pitching him head- 
long into a blind alley. His chances 
to rise in the profession are less 
each year. The day of office boys 
printers’ devils becoming 
managing editors is about past. 
Wherever we see this vocational 
angle cropping out in the high 
school journalistic teaching, we 
must stamp on it hard, at the same 
time telling the teacher what to 
teach in its place. Only a month 
ago one of our recent graduates who 
is now teaching journalism in a Wis- 
consin high school wrote me that 
she is sending her boys to work in 
the local newspaper office regularly 
each week. It seemed to me wise 
to write her a long letter crying 
“Beware—that’s too vocational—it 
has nothing to do with the educa- 
tional purpose of your course—those 
boys will not wait to finish high 
school before joining the ranks of 
unprepared newspaper men—your 
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job is not to teach boys how to 
gather ‘personals’ at the railroad 
station—and you know the quality 
of your local newspaper well enough 
to know how little of value they will 
jearn in such an Office.” 

». To assist the printing teacher. 
In some cases these high school 
courses grow up in this fashion. The 
school teaches printing. A student 
newspaper is good practice work for 
the printing students. Therefore or- 
ganize a journalism class to produce 
the copy for such a newspaper. The 
whole project is therefore more or 
less directed by the printing teacher. 
Write your own comment! 

3. Staff training for the student 
newspaper. Not quite so bad is the 
high school journalistic class whose 
chief purpose is to show the staff of 
the school newspaper how to write 
copy and headlines, and to master 
other matters of technique. ‘It is 


virtually a staff meeting held dur- 
ing school hours. There is absolute- 
ly no educational justification for 


such a class. The newspaper is an 
extracurricular activity and_ its 
staff meetings should be held out- 
side of school hours. There . are 
other things for a class to do. 

4. The “omnibus” course. An ob- 
jectionable type of high school 
course is the all-inclusive “omnibus” 
—the kind that is most often orga- 
nized by the persons borrowed from 
the local newspaper staff. It in- 
cludes everything from reading 
proof and writing headlines to lec- 
tures On newspaper history and the 
processes of photoengraving. There 
is no educational value in it from 
any point of view. 

5. Abbreviated college course cut 
down to fit the high school: This 
type of course is most likely to be 
given by a graduate of a university 
school of journalism whose profes- 
sors have not taken the trouble to 
train him for high school teaching. 


He digs up his college lecture notes 
and recalls his college practice 
work and evolves a bit of a report- 
ing class (or more likely a bit of a 
hodge-podge) in which he has cut 
these college courses down to fit his 
high school students. If it is true 
—and I think it is—that there is no 
more relation between high school 
journalism and college journalism, 
than there is between Latin and 
bookkeeping as high school subjects 
—if, in other words, high school 
journalism is an educational project 
while college journalism is a voca- 
tional or professional project—such 
a “cut-down-to-fit” course is off the 
track. 


6. The use of college textbooks 
in high school. Closely related to 
this kind of teaching is the adoption 
for the high school classes of the 
standard textbooks used in college 
journalism classes. Our friend, Lee 
White, said two years ago that if our 
college journalism texts can be suc- 
cessfully used in high school they 
are evidently not of college grade. 
While I might admit his conclusion, 
I deny his premise. They cannot be 
successfully used in high school— 
they are simply skimmed. The stu- 
dents get little out of them, but the 
edge is taken off them for college 
use. Obviously, the answer is that 
the high schools need some textbooks 
of their own. 


All of these six objectionable tend- 
encies and many others have come 
to my attention. What are we go- 
ing to do about them? That is the 
text of my sermon. When we meet 
them in concrete cases, it is our 
duty to show the teachers that they 
are “off the track,” and I have found 
that the teachers listen very recep- 
tively to the advice. But, we must 
point out a “right track” for them. 
We must tell them what they can 
do after they have abandoned the 
vocational point of view. 
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What May Be Taught in High 
School Journalism 

From what I have said about the 
“evils” of introducing a vocational 
or professional angle into journal- 
ism teaching in high school, it is 
evident that my suggestion is to 
evaluate the work purely as an edu- 
cational project—not just for stu- 
dents who expect to enter the news- 
paper profession—but for others 
who expect to be lawyers, doctors, 
housewives, business men. Here are 
a few of the possibilities of the 
idea : 

1. To aid in teaching composi- 
tion. The writing of something like 
a newspaper article on the every- 
day topics that are discussed in the 
newspaper is a very good way to 
stimulate sufficient interest to carry 
a high school student through the 
practice writing required to learn 
the English language. The subjects 
are close at hand, they seem “prac- 
tical” to him, and_ interesting 
enough to write about. They may 
be selected in such a way as to make 
easy the teaching of exposition, 
description, narration, and argu- 
mentation, and the many technical 
details that seem useless to a high 
school boy. They are based on daily 
“live” models out of the newspaper, 
rather than “dead” ones out of the 
past—and the mere matter of sort- 
ing out the good and bad writing in 
the newspaper is excellent training 
for discrimination in reading. I do 
not mean that should supercede the 
elementary English courses nor the 
literature courses—they are both 
needed—but it supplements them by 
giving practice in writing. You 
may call it “motivated composition” 
or anything else, but I know from 
experience that it is very effective 
—very much more effective than the 
almost impossible task of trying to 
get students to write “literature.” 
Here again, the teacher must use 
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judgment. She must not stress the 
news story form nor any of the rest 
of the technique of news Writing; 
rather she should stress the subject 
matter, the objective and impersonal] 
point of view. Many textbooks wil] 
be written before one is evolved that 
presents this form of composition in 
just the right way. 

2. To make better citizens: Study 
of this work shows great possibilities 
of educational value far beyond 
mere composition work or possible 
newspaper training. For example, 
the daily reading of the newspaper 
arouses an extraordinary interest in 
current events. Students may be 
taught to watch history made day 
by day. Proper assignments train 
them to get exact facts out of news- 
paper reading, to replace the hazy 
notions that clutter up the minds 
of most young people—to overcome 
the appalling ignorance that causes 
a college sophomore to write in a 
news quiz that Judge Lueck is run- 
ning for president rather than 
governor, that the Red Arrow is an 
automobile, not an army division; 
that De Valera is a new movie star. 
There is no end to the development 
of the work toward arousing inter- 
est in the community, in civic, state, 
and national problems. The stu- 
dents may interview these county 
and state officers of whom they read 
in their civics books. They may 
learn the local effect of national and 
international events by working up 
“localized” articles and interviews. 
They may be taught to comprehend 
that history is not finished but is 
still going on, by being assigned to 
search for the historical background 
of current events or for the present 
newspaper manifestations of histo- 
rical events. The possibilities are 
so great that I do not dare launch 
into them. But ever since a college 
sophomore, son of a newspaper 
editor, admitted to me that he did 
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not know what the city council was, 
where it met, nor what it was sup- 
posed to do, T have been a crusader 
for using newspaper study to correct 
this situation. 

3. To develop habits of accuracy 
and earefulness. I shall not enlarge 
upon this, but I have found no 
composition teaching that offers as 
much opportunity as does news- 
paper writing to stress accuracy in 
details. In manuscript anything 
goes, but in printer’s copy, even a 
comma requires a piece of metal. 

4. To aid the profession of jour- 
nalism in two ways. (1) Such a 
course “sorts over” the many aspir- 
ants for journalistic careers and 
eliminates all but those who are 
most promising. For those who 
should be encouraged to go on, it 
should emphasize the necessity of 
getting a college education before 
entering newspaper work. (2) It 
trains intelligent critics of the 
press. The newspaper obviously 
suffers much from the material and 
unappreciative attitude of the pub- 
lic. The best journalistic efforts 
often pass unnoticed while even the 
educated reader rewards trivialities. 
If the high school teacher can give 
to a few hundred students an inkling 
of what a newspaper is all about 
and what is good or bad in the news- 
paper, a nucleus is formed for a 
community support of the best in 
journalism. 

5. To teach young people how to 
read a newspaper: Whereas this is 
closely related to the point just 
made above, it has a much larger 
bearing. In fact, if I may be per- 
mitted to digress from my formal 
topic—the journalism  class— TI 
should like to urge further use of 
the newspaper throughout the high 
school. 

A Course in How to Read 
a Newspaper 
I believe that a systematic study 
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of the newspaper, in the form of a 
course in “How to Read a News- 
paper”, should be offered in every 
high school. The course should be 
based on a clearly defined plan of 
study whose purpose is to develop 
better understanding of the news- 
paper and more intelligent reading 
of newspapers. It should be pre- 
sented by a capable teacher of broad 
sympathies who has had definite 
preparation in the subject. 

Not only should such a course be 
introduced into the high school, but 
a similar, more advanced course 
should be given in universities and 
colleges—not for journalism stu- 
dents, but for others who expect to 
be lawyers, physicians, housewives, 
and business men. If we are to have 
better newspapers, a better commun- 
ity, a better government, we must 
train up a generation of school chil- 
dren to demand better newspapers 
and to read them intelligently. Such 
a training is the responsibility of 
the school teacher. 


The purpose of such a course 
would not be to direct young per- 
sons into newspaper work, nor to 
increase newspaper circulation—in 
fact, some newspaper circulation 
would probably suffer from the 
study. But the relation of the 
newspaper to the community is such 
that no citizen can avoid being a 
newspaper reader. And it’s a great 
deal better for him to read it in- 
telligently than to dally through it 
using it as a form of amusement. It 
is perfectly plain that the person 
who reads only the headlines, the 
sports page, the serial fiction, the 
comics, is not making intelligent use 
of the newspaper nor encouraging 
the publication of worthwhile news- 
papers. 

In our generation the newspaper 
wields a greater influence than the 
schools, colleges, churches, Sunday 
schools, theatres, public lectures, 
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about, 


should interest us, 


on life. 


the youth to distinguish the good 


from the bad in newspapers and to 


make intelligent use of the influence. 

From the newspaper point of view, 
no matter how high-minded an edi- 
tor may be, he must attain financial 
success and, to do so, he must pro- 
duce a newspaper that people will 
buy. He can print no better and no 
worse—a newspaper than his com- 
munity will support. The public is 
the editor’s boss: the public makes 
the newspaper. I believe that the 
newspaper profession is ready and 
able to give the American public 
just as good a newspaper as it will 
buy—and probably, if forced to, will 
produce as bad a newspaper as cer- 
tain elements seem to clamor for. If 
you want high-minded newspapers, 
train the youth to recognize and 
support the best newspaper avail- 
able; then a better one will appear. 
Show the young people that when 
they give their pennies to the trashy 
sheets, they are starving out the 
good and demoralizing American 
journalism. 

Study of the old files shows that 
the American newspaper is con- 
stantly improving. For all the 
froth and comics and screaming 
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books, magazines—or all combined. 
It is not a direct influence that can 
tell us how to vote—but an indirect 
influence that daily hammers away 
on the kind of things we should talk 
the kind of language we 
should use, the kind of pastimes that 
the kind of 
clothes we should consider fashion- 
able, the kind of ideas we should con- 
sider sane, and the kind we should 
sneer at—the slant we should have 
It brings us daily the facts 
and suggestions out of which we 
unconsciously form our opinions. 
Since this is the case, we should try 
to make the influence as beneficial as 
possible, (1) by making newspapers 
as good as possible, (2) by training 


headlines, for all its emphasis oy 
crime and sensation, the modern 
newspaper is delivering at a smaller 
price a greater quantity of accurate. 
usable, timely information than any 
newspaper has ever pretended to do 
before. America has never known a 
better newspaper than is produced 
today—nor has any other country. 
Remember these facts—the ranting, 
nasty, vituperative personal journal 
is gone forever; the truckling party 
organ is almost gone; the day of 
fakes is gone; sensational journal- 
ism is plainly toning down; the 
“yellows” are fading; the “kept” 
press has proved a failure; the so. 
called commercialization of the 
press is coming to be quite as bene. 
ficial as harmful, for the influence 
of advertisers is toward a better, 
decenter home newspaper; the news- 
paper is spending more than any 
other industry to prevent errors. 
But the newspaper is suffering 
from unintelligent readers and 
critics. The critics demand a free 
press but the public will not tolerate 
it. They demand that the ideal 
newspaper should publish both sides 
of controversies, but when a news. 
paper does so, the public says it is 
“on the fence”—lacks “backbone.” 
They demand a consistent policy on 
public matters; then the public cries 
“controlled press.” They demand 
the publication of “the whole truth,” 
while the public busily engages in 
concealing the truth from the news- 
paper. They demand a high-minded, 
constructive journalism; then the 
public rewards the effort by buying 
newspapers on the basis of favorite 
comic strips, sport writers, or other 
non-news features. What is the 
poor newspaper man going to do? 
The answer is not entirely in the 
reform of his profession ; it lies quite 
as much in development of intelli- 
gent public use of the newspaper. 
And that is an educational problem. 
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The newspaper will continue to im- 
prove, just as fast as the public 
wants it to—just as fast as we train 
the youth to want better journalism. 


Without any guidance what does 
the youngster read in the news- 
paper? The funnies—his hobby— 
the sports page—then the horrid 
tragedies of the criminal courts. He 
is likely to get the most trashy news- 
paper and to devour the most use- 
iess, harmful things in it. But can- 
not a teacher direct him to reading 
of the large events in the world, the 
civic movements in his city, the 
political life of his community— 
and further to support the kind of 
newspaper that prints these things? 

From the community point of 
view, without the newspaper, society 
would be inarticulate, without a 
means of communication. Our demo- 
cratic form of government, our 
modern business could not be car- 
ried on without the newspaper. But 
because the public does not read the 
newspaper intelligently, the  in- 
fluence is only partly effective. Any 
publicity expert can figure rather 
exactly the infinitesimal proportion 
of the community that will read any 
given article. The American public, 
while buyings millions of news- 
papers, cannot be effectively reached 
through them—because the import- 
ant messages are not read. 

Speaking to teachers of journal- 


WHAT THE BULLETIN WANTS 


Teachers of journalism will be aiding 
The Bulletin if they will send in news 
of their schools, suggestions for articles 
and reviews, notes on research under way 
or completed, and other information of 
interest to them and other readers. The 
large schools are giving some attention 
to this but the smaller universities and 
colleges where journalism is taught as a 
single course or a group of two or three 
courses are not using The Bulletin as a 
means of getting acquainted. Among the 
matters in which The Bulletin is inter- 
ested are changes in faculty membership 


ism, I do not need to enlarge upon 
these facts. But I do wish to em- 
phasize that in high school and in 
college there is a place for a course 
that introduces students to the best 
newspapers of the country, that tells 


them how a newspaper is made and 
why it is so, that will teach them 
to understand, evaluate, and read 
intelligently. It will arouse inter- 
est in current events, it will aid the 
civics teacher, the history teacher, 
the English teacher, even the teach- 
er of science. It will begin to train 
up a generation of young folks who 
will support the best in journalism 
and make the most intelligent use of 
it. 

This may perhaps sound like an 
Utopian dream. But I am here to 
say that it can be done. For four 
years I have been doing it in a class 
of university freshmen—100 fresh- 
men in journalism. Whereas I am 
not ready to say that I have reached 
the most effective way of doing it, 
I have discovered many good de- 
vices and the course is attaining its 
purpose. Year by year it is showing 
100 young Americans how to read a 
newspaper and how to discriminate 
between the good and bad in journal- 
ism. If 100 teachers were doing the 
same thing, in high schools and col- 
leges, the effect would undoubtedly 
be noticeable. 


or rank; changes in journalism organiza- 
tion or administration; changes in equip- 
ment or housing; enrollment; special 
journalism programs; meetings of state 
editors at schools of journalism; high 
school and college press conventions; 
articles published in class or general 
magazines; books published and in prep- 
aration: outstanding activity or honors of 
journalism students or alumni; experi- 
ments with class and laboratory methods 
and subject matter. Material should- be 
sent to The Bulletin at the time the story 
is fresh. If it is not available for one 
issue it will be given consideration for 
the next. 
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(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record) 


NE of the advantages of teach- 
Oire journalism is the fact that 

it cuts across the rigid bound- 
aries set up between academic sub- 
jects, but not observed by the cruel 
world outside of the campus. We 
have seen in previous discussions 
that journalism is political science, 
and that it is economics. We know 
that it is rhetoric, and have now to 
consider the teaching of journalism 
as psychology. 

It seems advisable to avoid in 
journalism classes terminology of 
scientific psychology, because of 
the danger of confining our stu- 
dents’ interest in events to set clas- 
sifications. But in the study of 
news matter, we are continually an- 
alyzing, in a less formal way, the 
psychology of those who participate 
in events, those who investigate and 
report them, and those who will read 
the printed report if it interests 
them. 

A few examples: to show how dif- 
ficult it is to observe an event which 
happens before our eyes, or to get 
reliable accounts from eye-witnesses, 
we arrange in every beginning sec- 
tion some dramatic event in class, 
and require the students to write a 
report of it. We have used various 
plots, developed out of current 
events on the campus: a fight over a 
stolen overcoat, a Ku Klux Klan 
scare, a news story of a wrecked 
automobile leading to accusation of 
the author as responsible for the 
wreck, and his escape and pursuit. 
With careful rehearsal, these mock- 
events can be made to seem real to 
most members of the class. Their 
accounts are checked against the 
official version of what has taken 


Impressing Accuracy 


By Epwin G. Burrows 


place, with illuminating results: In 
four years not one of the hundreds 
of observers has turned in a perfect. 
ly accurate report, though many 
have been substantially correct; and 
the number of distortions, misinter- 
pretations, and insertions of events 
that did not happen, is amazing. 

Another enlightening source of 
study is the campus rumors which 
arise about any exciting situation, 
and which may sometimes be traced 
to absurd sources. Again, news 
events of a controversial nature may 
be used to show the students how 
they fight against facts which they 
do not wish to believe. Reading 
news stories submitted to a class 
gives endless opportunity for analyz- 
ing interest and boredom. 

These are scattered examples of 
an attempt to emphasize subject- 
matter rather than form and method 
in the study of news-writing.. School- 
teachers, especially those who have 
been in school all their lives, are 
tempted to emphasize form and to 
lose themselves in detailed study of 
methods, missing the basis of news 
interest in the analysis of the events 
themselves and their effect on 
human minds. There is no room in 
journalism classes’ for grammar, 
spelling and punctuation, which 
should be taught elsewhere, until 
the events themselves have been 
studied as closely as possible. Even 
the writing of news leads is a 
matter of news first, and only sec- 
ondarily of rhetoric. 


ILLtINoIs SEEKS CopDE 
Frank W. Scott, professor of journal- 
ism and head of the department of 
English at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed chairman of a committee 
to draft a code of ethics for the Illinois 
Press Association. 
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A 1924 Bibliography 


By NELsSon ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


ACH year there are published 
E certain books which, because 

of their originality, breadth of 
view, or ability to stimulate thought, 
are of special interest to teachers 
and students of journalism, as well 
as to the practicing members of the 
journalistic profession. Probably 
no two persons would agree on a list 
of such books; consequently the list 
that I have been asked to prepare, 
like the list submitted by any one 
else, must represent largely personal 
judgments. 

My list is not, however, confined 
to works on subjects in which I am 
particularly interested or to authors 
with whose views I agree; indeed, 
writers are represented whose views 


are diametrically opposed—and ob- 
viously one cannot agree with both. 
What I endeavor primarily to offer 
in the list is a view of what intelli- 


gent persons are discussing in 
science, the arts, economics, and 
other fields. In addition, I try to 
represent new types of books that 
should be of special interest to stu- 
dents of writing. 


The list therefore includes the 
newly published volumes of Drink- 
water’s Outline of Literature and 
Faure’s History of Art, excellent 
works on subjects about which most 
students are ignorant, while the 
work by Faure is, further, practical- 
ly a history of civilization. Like- 
wise, the list contains the stimulat- 
ing discussions of science by Russell, 
Haldane, and Jacks. For the speci- 
fic benefit of the writer, I have in- 
troduced two examples of the psy- 
chography—really a new form—in 
the works of Bradford and Werner, 
and what is certainly a departure 
from the usual, if not actually a new 


form, in Maurois’ Ariel. The last 
named book should be read in the 
original French if possible, though 
I have listed the English translation 
for convenience. Gorman’s study of 
Joyce and Anderson’s Story Teller’s 
Story will also prove of help to the 
writer. The revelation of the mental 
habits and practices of the writer, in 
Anderson’s book, is stimulating. 

Attention should be called to 
Spengler’s Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes, better known in this 
country under the title, The Down- 
fall of Western Civilization. This 
work has had, if I am not mistaken, 
the widest reading of any European 
work, exclusive of fiction, in a num- 
ber of years. An excellent transla- 
tion of it has been appearing serially 
in The Dial, and the entire work is 
to be published in English in book 
form in the spring by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

No works of fiction, poetry, or 
general essays are included. Judg- 
ments as to these are necessarily 
too impressionistic for the purposes 
of a list such as this. 

Nearly all the books in this list, 
as well as in the list of books on 
journalistic subjects, were published 
in 1924, but I have not hesitated to 
include two or three works pub- 
lished earlier but not contained in 
the list that I presented at the con- 
vention of 1923. 

GENERAL READINGS FOR THE JOURNALIST 

Anderson, Sherwood. A Story Teller’s 
Story. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. The Soul of 
Samuel Pepys. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Cheney, Sheldon. A Primer of Modern 
Art. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Drinkwater, John, Editor. The Outline 
of Literature. Volumes 2 and 3. New 
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York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mc 
Faure, Elie. History of Art. Volume 4: oval pape 
Modern Art. New York: Harper and /SS8Ue an Usual. Perhaps the Mi 
Brothers. most marked characteristic of the Edit 
India. New list is the number of works that dea] 
ork: B. W. Huebsch. Mc 
First Forty Years. New York: B. W. side oF journalism. Gard 
Huebsch. Books DEALING WITH JouRNALIsx Com 
Gruening, Ernest H., Editor. These Anthony, Joseph. The Best News Me 
United States. Second Series. New York: ‘Stories of 1923. Boston: Small, May. nalis 
Boni and Liveright. nard and Company. day, 
Haldane, J. B.S. Dedalus; or, Science Beer, William. Checklist of American Pi 
and the Future. New York: E. P. Dut- Periodicals, 1741-1890. Worcester, Mass.: Yor} 
ton and Company. American Antiquarian Society. Pe 
Jacks, L. P. The Living Universe. New _ Bernays, Edward L. Crystallizing Pup. Tale 
York: George H. Doran Company. lic Opinion. New York: Boni and Livy. Port 
Johnson, Joseph French. Organized right. PI 
Business Knowledge. New York: B. C. Cannon, C. L., Compiler. Journalism. cage 
Forbes Publishing Company. (A Bibliography.) New York: Public R 
Kallen, Horace Meyer. Culture and Library. Hea 
Democracy in the United States. New Crawford, Nelson Antrim. The Ethics pan 
York: Boni and Liveright. of Journalism. New York: Alfred A. 
Kirchwey, Freda, Editor. Our Chang- Knopf. pap 
ing Morality. New York: Albert and Dawson, Samuel Arthur. Freedom of Uni 
Charles Boni. the Press: A Study of the Legal Doctrine S 
Maurois, Andre. Ariel: The Life of Of “Qualified Privilege.” New York: bee 
Shelley. New York: D. Appleton and Columbia University Press. von 
Company. Drewry, John E. Some Magazines and lags 
Mencken, H. L. Prejudices. Fourth Magazine Makers. Boston: Stratford Ss 
Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Company. and 
O’Higgins, H. J., and Reede, E. H. The Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, Sch 
American Mind in Action, New York: TT. T. Essentials in Journalism. Revised 5 
Harper and Brothers. Edition. Boston: Ginn & Company. Bos 
Russell, Bertrand. Icarus; or, The Heaton, John L., Compiler. Codb of s 
Future of Science. New York: E. P. The World: a Leader in Liberalism. New 
Dutton and Company. York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Spengler, Oswald. Der Untergang des Hines, H. C., and Jones, R. G. Public 
Abendlandes. Munich: Oskar Beck. School Publicity. New York: The Mac- I 
Thomson, J. A. Science, Old and New, Millan Company. Jon 
New York: George H. Putnam’s Sons. Hooker, Richard. The Story of an In- cal 
Walden, Herwarth. Einblick in Kunst. dependent Newspaper. New York: The in 
Berlin: Verlag der Sturm. Macmillan Company. ; ad 
Watson, John B. Psychology from the James, A. P. First Convention of the Ne 
Standpoint of a Behaviorist. Second Edi- American Federation of Labor, Pitts- col 
tion. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 2¥7gh, Pennsylvania, November 15th: aci 
Werner, M. R. Barnum. New York: so thi 
; : burgh, Pa.: A. P. James, University of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. Pittsburgh. 7 
In preparing the list of works on for Profit. 
journalism, no effort was made at A. The Merete of pe 
selection. It seems desirable that Newspaper Making. Notre Dame, Ind.: sti 
teachers of journalism shall have University of Notre Dame. a 
each year as nearly complete a list 
nd Significante of the Newspape 
= possible of works that deal with line. Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wabhr. 7 
the profession. Books on advertis- Maryland Department of Education. ro 
ing and printing were not included. School Publicity: a Professional _ zl 
tunity and Obligation. Baltimore: State a 
About the same number he f books Department of Education. . 
on journalism were published in — weCormick, Robert R. What Is a News- pe 


1924 as in each of the preceding sev- paper? Chicago: The Tribune. 
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McRae, Milton A. Forty Years in News- 
paperdom. New York: Brentano's. 

Mitchell, Edward P. Memoirs of an 
Rditor. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


ons. 

Morley, Christopher D., Compiler. The 
Bowling Green: an Anthology of Verse. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page, and 
Company. 

Morley, Christopher D. Religio Jour- 
nalistici. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page, and Company. 

Pierrefeu, Jean de. Plutarch Lied. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Porte, Roy T. The New Publisher; a 
Tale of Twelve Cities. Salt Lake City: 
Porte Publishing Company. 

Preston, Keith. Column Poets. 
cago: Pascal Covici. 

Radder, N. J. Newspaper Makeup and 
Headlines. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
any. 

. Salmon, Lucy Maynard. The News- 
paper and Authority. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 

Schénemann, Frederich. Der Massen- 
beeinflussung in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika, Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstat. 

Seitz, Don C. Joseph Pulitzer: His Life 
and Letters. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 

Smith, Ernest: Fields of Adventure. 
Boston: Small, Maynard, and Company. 

Soltes, Mordecai. The Yiddish Press, 


Chi- 


Errors MeEpicaL NEws 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Society 
called attention to the prevalence of error 
in the handling of medical news in his 
address before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in January. After 
commenting upon more obvious inaccur- 
acies such as the five “cures” for tuber- 
culosis announced by the press during 
the past year, none of which were cures, 
Dr. Fishbein introduced the society to the 
following common errors: 

“Miliary tuberculosis” frequently ap- 
pears as “military tuberculosis”; “hypo- 
static pneumonia” as “hypothetic pneu- 
monia”; “exploratory operation” as “ex- 
planatory operation”; “cardiac decompen- 
sation” as “cardiac decomposition”; “‘ver- 
tebra misplaced” as “vertebrate mis- 
placed”; “vasoligation” as ‘“vasolitiga- 
tion”; “cocci” as “cockeye”’; “prostate 
gland” as “prostrate gland”; “iritis” as 
“eyeritis”; “angina pectoris” as “angora 
pectoris”; and “interstitial nephritis” as 
“intestinal nephritis.” 


an Americanizing Agency. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Spencer, Matthew Lyle. Editorial Writ- 
ing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Dr. Fishbein referred to a report in a 
government Official Bulletin published 
under George Creel as “solemn buffoon- 
ery.” The report, which was copied ver- 
batim by newspapers throughout the 
country, included the statement: 

“The President is suffering from in- 
flammation of the prostatic gland, which 
is properly known as acute bowel trou- 
ble.” In commenting upon this statement, 
Dr. Fishbein said, “If ‘inflammation of 
the prostatic gland’ is properly known as 
‘acute bowel trouble’ the medical profes- 
sion has been wrongly instructed about 
the matter ever since it first found out 
there was a prostate.” 


Facts Apout MIssouRI 


Students from five foreign countries 
and twenty-four states are enrolled at 
the school of journalism at the University 
of Missouri. During the past year 406 
students attended the school during the 
regular session and 89 during the sum- 
mer term. The number of bachelor of 
journalism and master of journalism de- 
grees granted to date is 534. 
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Two Magazine Editors in Review 


Twice Thirty. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 539 
pp. $4.50. 


The Joys and Tribulations of an Edi- 


By Edward W. Bok. 


tor. By L. Frank Tooker. New York: 
The Century Company. 359 pp. $4.00. 

Of special interest to journalism teach- 
ers and students, and particularly to 
those specializing in the feature article 
or in magazine writing, are “Twice 
Thirty,” by Edward W. Bok, vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Co., and 
formerly editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal; and “The Joys and Tribulations 
of an Editor,” by L. Frank Tooker, for 
forty years an associate editor of The 
Century Magazine. 

Those already familiar with the charm 
of Edward Bok’s writings need only to 
be told that “Twice Thirty” is by this 
eminent editor and publicist; but those 
who have not read his Pulitzer prize win- 
ning “Americanization” and his “A Man 
from Maine”—the story of C. H. K. Cur- 
tiss—should be told that his latest vol- 
ume is a delightful book of reminiscence, 
filled with sketches and anecdotes of 
great men and women who constitute the 
society in which this editor moves with 
such grace. By means of “Twice Thirty,” 
journalism teachers and students may 
learn the etiquette of an editor, and may 
see the inner workings of the mind that 
sat in such an important editorial chair 
for thirty years. 

In his chapter, “The Man Who Saw the 
Sea,” in which Bok traces his associa- 
tion and acquaintance with Woodrow 
Wilson, the author makes a valuable con- 
tribution to Wilsonian history and biog- 
raphy. Of news interest in this chapter 
is the relation of how once when Bok 
was Wilson’s solitary bed-side companion, 
Wilson, as the result of mental fatigue 
caused by a discourse which Bok had 
tried to shunt, but which Wilson would 
not allow shunted, fainted. Bok denies 
that Wilson was cold and adamant to 
counsel and gives instances to sustain 
his point. He notes the physical simi- 
larity between Wilson and himself. 

Those given to serious thinking about 
real values in life will like this passage: 

“May it not well be that, with the culti- 
vation of the right spirit, our lives are 
more constantly directed than we have 
any idea of? Are we not in reality mere 
agents in a Divine scheme of things 
selected to do certain acts of service for 


which we have unconsciously perhaps 
been given the ability. What other means 
are there through which God’s spirit can 
work for the acomplishment of His pur. 
poses than men?” 

“Twice Thirty” contains a word about 
Mr. Bok’s awards—the advertising prizes 
at Harvard and the American Peace 
award; gives sketches of Roosevelt and 
Lincoln; informs the American people 
how greatly indebted they are to the 
Netherlands for many important factors 
in our national life; relates how when 
he was a mere child Bok turned a glass 
of wine on the shirtfront of Bismark: 
emphasizes the joy of building and hay- 
ing one’s own home; and has a Marcus 
Aurelius type of meditation on nearly 
every page. With the experience of thirty 
years editing and wide reading, Bok says 
the older he gets, the more he leans upon 
just a few books. Says he: I have come 
to the point where I find about all | 
need is in the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Emerson ,and I think I would add Wil- 
liam James.... And all of James 
is in Emerson, and all of Emerson is 
really in Shakespeare, and all of Shakes- 
peare is in the Bible. Whenever the ap- 
peal is strong for something more mod- 
ern.... I turn to a copy... of Kip- 
ling’s ‘If,—perhaps the most searching 
poem in the realm of recent American 
literature.” 

“The Joys and Tribulations of an fdi- 
tor” by Mr. Tooker gives additional in- 
formation about the inside operation of 
the editorial “sanctum” of The Century 
Magazine. About a year ago a ponderous 
volume of some seven hundred pages 
from the pen of Robert Underwood John- 
son, former Century editor, was pub- 
lished; and now comes the Tooker book, 
not so long, and in some respects more 
interesting than its predecessor. 

Mr. Tooker was with Century when its 
name was Scribner’s Monthly, and en- 
tering the magazine offices when the first 
editors were still in their chairs, he has 
had an unusual opportunity to watch new 
men come into power, and the changes 
in the magazine that were wrought with 
their coming. Even better than this, Mr. 
Tooker has been in that position where 
he could watch the vacillating taste of a 
great reading public, and little wonder 
that he writes in the entertaining man- 
ner he does of the various subjects which 
during the past forty years have consti- 
tuted magazine “features” or “scoops.” 
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Comparative Journalism 


By J. W. 


(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record) 


FELT somewhat embarrassed in 
| accepting the Secretary’s invita- 

tion to speak on this subject, be- 
cause we do not give a course pre- 
cisely of this kind in the Columbia 
School of Journalism, though we do 
try to obtain the results of such a 
course, partly in reporting, in which 
the students are required to examine 
other American papers, and partly 
in the course on the history of jour- 
nalism, in which they are directed 
to look at some of the leading Euro- 
pean papers. If we had room for 
such a course as this in our curricu- 
ium I have no doubt it would be of 
advantage and it may be that it 
would be still more advantageous in 
smaller centers than New York 


City, in which schools or depart- 
ments of journalism are situated. 

If I were to give such a course 
myself, I should begin by pointing 
out one or two general principles 
which might be illustrated by an ex- 
amination of the files of the Amer- 


ican and European press. The first 
point I should lay stress on would 
be that the American press is and 
always has been more democratic in 
its appeal than the European press, 
from which it took its rise. There 
have always been in the American 
papers more “personals” than one 
finds in the European papers, and 
though these items of personal news 
are beginning to disappear from the 
larger metropolitan papers, they still 
have more than one would find in 
an English or French paper of the 
same standard; in the’ smaller 
papers the difference is still more 
striking. 

This democratic tendency also ex- 
plains the more popular character 


CUNLIFFE 


of the American press as a whole, 
and especially of the representatives 
of it which may be said to appeal 
to the less educated sections of the 
American population. That section 
of the population is hardly reached 
by the European press at all. This 
accounts for the comic strips and 
other popular features which are far * 
more prevalent in the American 
papers than in the European ones, 
though in the popular’ English 
papers of the lighter kind they are 
begining to appear through the in- 
fluence and imitation of the Ameri- 
‘an type. But even in these English 
papers one can discern, I think, a 
difference owing to the different sec- 
tion of the population which is ap- 
pealed to. A highbrow critic might 
observe that the English popular 
press is sometimes frivolous and in- 
ane, but it is not frivolous and inane 
in quite the same way. All these 
differences, I should point out to my 
students, and confirm by actual ex- 
amination of representative papers 
of different types from both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Another point which I should be 
inclined to stress would be that ow- 
ing to the size of the United States 
the American papers deal much 
more largely with local news than 
papers of similar standing ia 
Ingland and France. We have no 
daily newspaper in this country 
which corresponds to the London 
Times in the sense that it circulates 
all over the country. This is not a 
matter of racial or national char- 
acteristic but of size and difficulties 
of transportation. It is possible to 
reach practically every large center 
in England and a good many in Scot- 
land within twelve hours from Lon- 
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don, and much the same situation is 
found in France, where the Petit 
Journal may be found almost any- 
where either on the day of issue or 
the day after. Obviously, it is im- 
possible in this great country to 
achieve this position of countrywide 
influence, though if aeroplane trans- 
portation were perfected and cheap- 
ened, some enterprising and ambi- 
tious metropolitan newspaper might 
attempt what now- seems the im- 
possible. 


It is therefore in no depreciating 
sense that I say that American 
newspapers are more local in char- 
acter than the European press, and 
for this reason they respond more 
readily to local conditions. In New 
York the popular newspapers supply 
mainly people who live in apart- 
ments and who are getting to spend 
less and less time at home in the 
evenings. The practice of spending 
a quiet evening at home reading the 
paper is becoming less and less com- 
mon, though possibly a revival of it 
might be brought about if the cross- 
word puzzle craze proved perma- 
nent. In this case, we might hope 
that the popular newspapers might 
become more serious in character in 
other ways than the publication of 
cross-word puzzles of unusual dif- 
ficulty. As it is, the evening papers 
tend to become more and more pop- 
ular in character, and ‘they contain 
less and less news of real moment. 
Obviously they have a better chance 
if they can be read in a crowded sub- 
way car, and if they make their ap- 
peal more to the eye and less to the 
intelligence. The democratic drive 
and the local conditions explain, at 
any rate in part, the recent success 
of small picture papers in New 
York, which is one of the most strik- 
ing features of recent newspaper de- 
velopment in that city. 

Other differences which I should 
draw attention to would be the pre- 
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dominance of advertising in the 
American papers and a comparative 
smallness of the space occupied by 
advertisements in the English, ang 
still more in the European Conti. 
nental press. I do not know that 
there is any explanation of this fact, 
except that the Americans are ap 
advertising nation, and that the 
English, and still more the French 
are not. The presence of advertise. 
ments on the front page of some 
English paper to the exclusion of 
news, goes back to the time, I sup- 
pose, when the importance of ad- 
vertising as a means of subsistence 
for the paper was more felt than it 
is perhaps at present in England. 
It is also accounted for in part by 
the fact that the English papers do 
not depend for their street sale on 
the makeup of their front page. They 
all have placards or bills (what we 
should call bulletins) issued from 
the newspaper office with the papers 
and posted by the news dealers on 
their stands, or waved by the news- 
boy in the faces of the passersby. On 
these placards the most important 
items contained in the issue, or the 
most sensational ones are displayed, 
so that the English newspaper has 
not the same need for a big line 
heading to catch the eye of a pos- 
sible purchaser on the newsstand. 
In the study of the French press 
I should call the attention to its 
predominantly literary character. 
Anatole France published his criti- 
cal papers in Le Temps, for which 
they were especially written; his 
most important series of novels was 
published in L’Echo de Paris; and 
many of his recent polit: al papers 
were published in the Socialist 
organ, Humanité. Bourget, Barres 
and Maurras have all written every 
day for the newspapers, and this 
has not lowered their position as the 
leading men of letters of their time; 
it has rather strengthened it. 
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COMPARATIVE JOURNALISM 


You will notice that in this sur- 
vey I have dealt with the European 
press as affording certain compari- 
sons and contrasts rather than with 
the differences that prevail among 
the different papers published in the 
United States, arising from the com- 
munity to which they appeal or the 
locality in which they happen to be 
published. It is not that I think 


this latter part of the subject of 
smaller importance—quite the con- 
trary. But the comparison of 
American papers with each other is 
a delicate task which I prefer to 


leave to your own discretion, or if 
I undertook it at all I would prefer 
to carry it out in the safe seclusion 
of my own classroom. 


PROFESSION APPROVES SCHOOLS 


On report of E. S. Beck of the Chicago 
Tribune and James T. Williams Jr., of 
the Boston Transcript, a committee ap- 
pointed by Caspar S. Yost, president of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the following resolution was 
adopted by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at its recent conven- 
tion: 

“Tt is the sense of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors that 
academic and professional training 
for journalism should take one of 
two forms: 

“1. A complete course at a univer- 
sity school of journalism leading to 
a degree. 

“2. Attendance at a summer school 
of journalism maintained by a recog- 
nized institution of learning and sup- 
plementing the regular college course. 

“The society recommends as the 
ultimate goal of schools of journal- 
ism their development into graduate 
schools to the end that their educa- 
tional standards shall be on a par 
with those maintained at the best 
schools of law and medicine. 

“The society disapproves courses 
in journalism at institutions of learn- 
ing that have no regularly estab- 
lished school of training for the pro- 
fession and believes that such courses 
are taken at serious expense to the 
undergraduate’s training in journal- 
ism.” 


It is significant that this was the only 
resolution adopted by the society in con- 
vention this year and that the body 
adopting the resolution is fitted to pass 
independent judgment on the schools. 
The society is composed of editors of the 
largest and best papers in America. It 
excludes business managers, advertising 
and circulation men, absentee publishers 
and others not directly concerned in the 
editorial division of newspaper work. It 


excludes editors in cities of less than 
50,000 and admits only one member from 
a newspaper in a city of from 50,000 to 
75,000; two from cities of 75,000 to 100,- 
000; and three from a paper in a city of 
more than 100,000. This organization has 
definitely gone on record in favor of the 
school of journalism and against courses 
in journalism not a part of a school of 
journalism. It has declared in favor of 
the complete series of studies leading to 
a degree in journalism and in favor of 
the work done by schools of journalism 
in their summer sessions. 


LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM 

Attempts to distinguish between liter- 
ature and journalism were discussed re- 
cently by Winston Churchill, chancellor 
of the exchequer of Great Britain. The 
alleged difference implied in literature as 
a creative art and journalism as a matter 
of recording and commenting was char- 
acterized as nonsensical. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Churchill said: 

“Boswell presented merely what he had 
seen and heard and his comments. Does 
this take his ‘Life of Johnson’ out of 
the realm of literature and make it jour- 
nalism? 

“Gibbon set down merely what he had 
read and his own comments. Does this 
reduce the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ from literature to jour- 
nalism? Do the literary criticisms of 
Taine and Saint Beuve become journal- 
ism? Do the mere comments on the uni- 
verse of Aristotle, Hume, Descartes, and 
Kant become journalism? Are Smith’s 
‘Wealth of Nations’ and Darwin’s ‘Ori- 
gin of Species’ mere journalism? They 
merely recorded and commented. 

“The standard of this discrimination 
would deny the name of literature to his- 
tory, biography, philosophy, science, ora- 
tory, and criticism. It would on the 
other hand seem to raise Nick Carter and 
‘The Sheik’ to the level of literature be- 
cause they are created out of the imagi- 
nation.” 
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Teachers of journalism will be in- 
terested in The Chicago Daily News 
Reprints, booklets that contain what 
the editors regard as among the 
most significant material that has 
appeared in this excellent news- 
paper. The four most recent num- 
bers, 12 to 15 inclusive, are by Ed- 
ward Price Bell and contain respec- 
tively interviews with Marx, Mus- 
solini, Poincaré, and MacDonald. 


The January number of The Stu- 
dent Challenge, published by the 
Student Fellowship of Christian 
Life Service at Evanston, L[llinois, 
deals with journalism as a_ profes- 
sion. It contains articles by liberal 
newspaper editors and by students. 


The February number of Hearst's 
International contains an interest- 
ing article on Your Name in the 
Paper by Ed. W. Howe. 


The National Year Book number 
of The Editcr and Publisher is in- 
dispensable in the office of any 
school of journalism. It contains 
232 pages on all sorts of newspaper 
subjects, ranging from the Pulitzer 
prize awards for fiction to the adver- 
tising rates of British newspapers. 
The various schools and depart- 
ments of journalism are listed with 
statistical data. There is also a bib- 
liography of works on newspaper 
making and advertising. Outside of 
the strictly business side of the 
newspaper, 186 books and parts of 
books are listed, most of them com- 
paratively recent. 


The stenographic reports of the 
annual meeting of the Society of 
Newspaper Editors appear in the 
Editor and Publisher for January 
24. They are worth preserving. 


Book Marks 


Propaganda maintained in the 
United States for the formation of 
public opinon is dealt with at 
length in Frederich Schéneman’s 
Die Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, “The Art of Influencing 
the Masses in the United States.” 
Mr. Schénemann, who was a long 
time resident in the United States, 
believes that there is more propa- 
ganda in the schools of the United 
States than in those of any other 
country, except prerevolutionary 
Russia. Readers of German will find 
his book of great interest. 


A well known publisher recently 
said that he considered that the 
the present place of fiction in Amer- 
ican literary work would soon be 
largely occupied by the new form of 
biography, called psychography, 
represented by such works as 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria, Gamalie| 
Bradford’s Damaged Souls, Wer- 
ner’s Barnum, and the same author’s 
study of Brigham Young, now run- 
ning in the Ladies’ Heme Journal. 
Mr. Barnum, who has made such a 
brilliant success of this type of 
writing, is still under thirty. His 
example and the opportunities in 
this field, still largely unworked, 
may well be commended to students 
of journalism. 


The Borzoi Broadside, the house 
organ of Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, is running a series of brief 
articles on the making of books. 
Paul B. Thomas of the Knopf orga- 
nization, will be glad to put teach- 
ers of journalism on the mailing list 
and can perhaps supply the back 
numbers containing the early book 
articles. 
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Editorials 


World Press Meet Delayed 


Preparations for the 1925 meeting of the Press Congress of the World 
have been delayed by unsettled conditions in Spain and Italy. A new meet- 
ing center and time will be selected. The greatly increased interest in the 
work of the Congress makes it important that sessions be held under the 
most favorable conditions possible so that a large number of countries 
' and press interests may be represented. 


Progress 


The American Society of Newspaper Editors passed one resolution 
at its last convention and that single resolution will probably make the 
convention one of the important journalistic meetings of all time. The 
resolution, which is given in full in another part of The Bulletin, recog- 
nizes the school of journalism as the proper medium for the education of 
prospective journalists and disapproves of non-professional courses of all 
types. 

Nine-tenths of the battle for better journalism is won when the supply 
of reporters and editors is properly controlled and action of the kind taken 
is the biggest step toward proper attention to the supply because it recog- 
nizes One source and that source can impose high standards. 


So far as group action is concerned, the other tenth of the battle for 
better journalism centers about getting rid of the men in the profession who 
are a discredit to the ideals of journalism. At present the society feels 
that it does not have jurisdiction over non-members and for that reason is 
unable to reach the most disreputable of practitioners but it has a moral 
right to defend the profession as a whole and is justified in using the news 
columns of members’ publications to declare that certain so-called jour- 
nalists do not represent the views or practices either of the association 
members or the profession generally. At present the profession is without 
a defender. The society may well act in that capacity and use the weapon 
of publicity against those who violate its code. 


All Roads Lead, Etc. 


Newspapermen in America are maintaining more that one hundred 
organizations of a professional character and yet by virtue of that char- 
acter they have but one purpose. That purpose is the improvement of the 
profession. 

The one hundred organizations may be compared to the roads that are 
said to lead eventually to the city. What is important—the road travelled 
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or the destination? Only in the event that the roads are necessary for 
the reaching of the destination, or in the event that roads are an end 
in themselves, is the perpetuation of the large number necessary. 


The upkeep of roads is a costly matter. Each one requires money. 
time, energy that might well be devoted to other purposes if one great 
roadway were being maintained in such a way that the destination could 
be approached rapidly by all who sought it. 

Would it not be better for journalism if there were one great organi- 
zation carrying forward the work of the profession and being kept in the 
state of greatest usefulness by those now at work in the one hundred organ- 
izations? At present “the right hand knows not what the left hand is 
doing” and there are ninety-nine right and ninety nine left so far as know. 
ing is concerned. 

There will always be a place for special sections and departments of 
activity in a large organization just as there is in professional associations 
already in existence, but the work in these divisions is correlated and 
activity in every part of the country is made available without duplication 
of work or ignorance of progress made. 

If one organization is needed it might well be one already in existence. 
There is little sense in adding another road to those on every hand. An 
existing organization might be improved by merging other organizations 
and adopting the worth while ideas in affiliating groups. 

There is really little administrative detail involved. All that is neces- 
sary is that officers in the smaller organizations seek affiliation with the 
larger groups, that the larger groups seek to get together and that a few 
offiicers offer to resign. It is a problem for leadership, not majority votes. 
And there is little loss in a few resignations. 


But this is not an article to enumerate ways and means. It seeks 


to concentrate attention on purpose and the need for economy and efficiency 
in the achievement of that purpose. The problem is of particular interest 
to teachers of journalism who are themselves fostering the maintenance 
of a large number of professional organizations. But it is of even greater 
importance to the welfare of practicing journalists. 

What is it that counts—the road or the destination? 


“GQBPITING THE NEws” 


“Getting the News” by William S. 
Maulsby contains the “how to do 
something” elements which have 
been minimized in other books on 
reporting. The student reporter 
who has read or studied it will have 
a better appreciation of the part his 
own wits should play in the work of 
the day and he will feel better quali- 
fied for important assignments and 
contacts. “Getting the News” is the 
most complete treatment of the work 
of the news gatherer that has ap- 
peared and seems to have an answer 


for ninety per cent of the problems 
of the reporter encountered in the 
act of getting the story. It is pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and com- 
pany.—L. W. M. 


The high school annual has been 
somewhat neglected in services of- 
fered by schools of journalism to 
high schools. John E. Drewry, of 
the University of Georgia, is author 
of an article on high school annuals 
in the High School Quarterly for 
January. Reprints of the article 


are available. 
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Teaching the Magazine 


By Joun E. Drewry 


(From A, A. T. J. Convention Record) 
M AGAZINE Writing, if it is 


to be taught effectively in 

our schools of journalism, 
must be prefaced by a course which 
will inform students explicitly about 
magazines. 

A course about the magazine may 
be offered then as a separate course 
known as the “Magazine”; or it may 
come as a part of any one of several 
courses now being given in most 
journalism schools, especially those 
courses known as “Principles of 
Journalism”, “the Feature Article”, 
“Magazine Articles”, “the History of 
Journalism”, “the Short Story”, 


“Public Opinion and the Press”, 
ete. 
In the final analysis, however, it 


seems that the best results can be 
obtained when a separate course de- 
voted to the magazine is given, the 
course covering one or more terms. 
This is nothing more than that 
which is being done in connection 
with newspapers in such courses as 
“Newspaper Practice,” “Journalistic 
Principles,” and like courses. 

It seems strange that for so long 
courses on “Magazine Writing” have 
been given without previous study 
as to the nature of magazines them- 
selves. Without a somewhat syste- 
matic study of magazines—the vari- 
ous kinds, their purposes, the view- 
points of the men who edit them, 
the problems of the young writer— 
a course in “Magazine Writing” is 
nothing more than an advanced com- 
position course. 

You may well ask, “What con- 
stitutes a ‘well-worked-out proce- 
dure of study? How can a teacher 
map out a course pertaining to mag- 
azines? What things should be 


taught in such a course? What are 
the divisions of study into which 
such a course about magazines may 
be broken ?” 

To answer these questions, a 
course in the magazine should in- 
clude these five things: 


1. What magazines are doing. 

2. A history of the magazine. 

3. A study of separate maga- 
zines. 

4. A study of the view point of 
editors. 

5. The problems of the writer. 

With 1,500 magazines published 
in the United States, it appears that 
the magazine is a real institution— 
a power similar to the press. But 
if the student is told that the maga- 
zine is a great institution, and 
nothing more, he has a just right to 
inquire if the statement be true. Can 
it be proved? Can the fact be estab- 
lished ? 

And in this question is the basis 
of a series of lectures upon what the 
magazines are doing—their edito- 
rial policies and ambitions. It will 
most certainly aid the student’s 
general knowledge of the magazine, 
and will better prepare him for a 
course in “Magazine Writing” if 
this information about the magazine 
is given him. For instance, how 
much more fully the student will 
understand The World’s Work after 
the instructor has lectured the class 
showing that within the past ten 
years this monthly periodical has 
consistently advocated the necessity 
of a budget for the federal govern- 
ment; has given encouragement to 
the Farmer’s Co-operative Move- 
ment; has championed universal 
good roads and universal free public 
education ; has conducted campaigns 
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against increase in the pension 
scandals; has successfully advocated 
a reform of the Diplomatic Service 
as evinced by the passage of the 
Rogers Bill; and has been steadily 
pushing editorial ambitions with 
reference to immigration, universal 
military training and other govern- 
ment problems. 

And, likewise, how much more 
real Hearst’s International Maga- 
zine will seem to a student when he 
knows that this is the publication 
which carried the series of articles 
exposing alleged Ku Klux Klan ac- 
tivities; the series exposing flagrant 
violations of the narcotic laws in 
this country; yet another series on 
doctors and drug mongers, running 
into a later group of articles on pro- 
gress in the cure of great diseases; 
the series on prohibition in other 
countries, on Jews in our colleges, 
on the true situation in Europe; 


and the series exposing stock 
swindles. 

In this same connection, it seems 
that the prospective “Magazine 


Writing” student would be much 
more likely to have a valid notion of 
an editor if he knew, for instance, 
that Edward W. Bok, as the success- 
ful editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, deserves the credit for com- 
pletely remodeling American archi- 
tecture from the ornately embel- 
lished thing it was to the practical, 
yet beautiful style now in vogue; 
for bringing about the abolition of 
the old style unsanitary Pullman 
and parlor cars and in their place 
the substitution of the simpler more 
modern car of today; for conducting 
a campaign which resulted in the 
elimination of unsightly advertising 
sign boards from places of great 
beauty; for carrying articles which 
for the first time introduced readers 
to the intimate lives of the leading 
people of the country; for his great 
service to the American mother in 
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conducting a department which 
better prepared her for doing fy| 
justice to new young life; for cop. 
ducting a campaign which resulted 
in leading magazines and news. 
papers refusing to carry advertising 
of a disreputable nature; for cop. 
vincing parents of the necessity of 
teaching their children something 
specific about sex; for setting an 
example of the possibilities of subur. 
ban beauty with his own town, 
Merion, Pennsylvania: and for other 
things too numerous to mention. 

And while “The Magazine as an 
Institution” is under consideration, 
instructors could deliver lectures 
and have discussions as to the ac- 
complishments of other editors and 
magazines—certain magazines that 
stand out for what they have done, 
as The Saturday Evening Post in 
advocating conservation of natural 
resources, extension of our National 
Park System, restriction of immi- 
gration, a Federal budget system, 
and lower and more systematic 
taxes; The Atlantic Monthly in ad- 
vocating forthright speech; The 
Outlook magazine in helping to 
eliminate the Louisiana lottery and 
driving drug addicts from public 
life; Scientific American in explod- 
ing the false and almost ludicrous 
Abram’s theory of electronic heal- 
ing; Life magazine for bringing 
about a safe and sane observance of 
the “Fourth”, for preventing cruelty 
to animals, for its fresh air farm, 
and for its service to French chil- 
dren which led the government of 
France thrice to decorate the publi- 
cation. This list might be extended 
indefinitely. So many magazines— 
Harpers, Colliers, The Delineator, 
The Literary Digest, Leslies and 
others—have so successfully worked 
along positive editorial lines. 

So much for the first part of a 
course devoted to the magazine, and 
a course which is to preface one in 
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TEACHING THE MAGAZINE 3 


“Magazine Writing”. The next por- 
tion, or part two, should be a con- 
sideration of the history of the 
magazine. Unacquainted with the 
history of the magazine, one might 
imagine that it has had a long line 
of ancestory because today the 
number of publications that come 
under this head is multitudinous. 
Yet the chronicle of the magazine in 
its present form, and as a type of 
periodical filling a particular sphere, 
would extend back over a period of 
hardly more than a century, so re- 
cently had that sphere been defined. 
Indeed, the period might be cut into 
halves and still be within the limits 
of truth. By far the larger number 
of magazines existing today were 
founded during the last fifty years. 

There are several good source 
books for early magazine history, 
but the most complete, doubtless is 
Tassin’s “The Magazine in the 
United States” (Dodd, Mead). Biog- 
raphies and autobiographies of edi- 
tors throw revealing light upon the 
early times of our periodicals. The 
libraries of most universities have 
complete files of the more sturdy 
magazines, and these files can be put 
to good usage while the history of 
the magazine is being studied. 

When the history of the magazine 
is completed, and the student has 
such a background that he can visu- 
alize the magazine in its rightful 
place of power, and its history, the 
next step might be a systematic 
study of the individual publications. 
And as this preliminary phase of 
training for magazine writing is 
gone into, it will become obvious 
magazines naturally and easily fall 
into various groups. There are, for 
example, the informative magazines, 
the major portions of whose con- 
tents are articles, essays, interviews, 
sketches, biographies and editorials ; 
the entertaining magazines, made up 
primarily of fiction and verse; and a 


third group, specialized magazines 
and trade journals, which really be- 
long to the informative group. 


There may be at times a little dif- 
ficulty in saying to which group a 
magazine belongs, but generally 
there will be a preponderence of 
articles, or of fiction, thus making 
it informative or entertaining, if 
these standard classifications be ac- 
cepted. 

As the separate informative or 
entertaining magazines are taken up 
in the class room, it would be well 
that both instructor and student 
have a current issue of that maga- 
zine for examination in connection 
with the lecture and discussion. 
Especial attention should be given 
to the composition of the magazine 
under consideration—its make-up, 
contents, authors, style, subject- 
matter, treatment of articles, adver- 
tising, etc. Students should be re- 
quired to read enough of each maga- 
zine to insure their knowledge of the 
periodical. It has been found effec- 
tive to have imitation articles writ- 
ten, as for instance, a_ typical 
Literary Digest symposium, or an 
editorial after the style of The Post, 
or an inspirational feature story 
suited to The American, thus mak- 
ing the impression of the contents of 
the various magazines indelible. 

Research work among the files of 
each magazine studied—to be found 
in all large libraries—furnishes an 
excellent assignment for students in 
a course about the magazine; and, 
further, often valuable facts about 
magazines and magazine methods 
are in this way unearthed. 

Lives of magazine editors and 
writers always interest young 
would-be writers, who seem to have 
an insatiable appetite for little 
stories about authors, editors, and 
critics. No student of the magazine 
ean fail to profit by reading such 
books as “The Americanization of 
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Edward Bok”, “A Man From 
Maine”, Johnson’s ‘Remembered 


Yesterdays”, “The Life and Letters 
of W. H. Page”, Page’s “A Pub- 
lisher’s Confession”, Tooker’s 
“Trials and Tribulations of an Edi- 
tor’—all of which make excellent 
parallel reading for a course devoted 
to magazines and magazine writing. 

A course in the magazine is made 
especially valuable when magazine 
writers and editors are invited to 
appear before the classes in the sub- 
ject and talk about the field of 
which they are a part. Writers and 
editors are generally open to such 
invitations and are glad to co-oper- 
ate with journalism teachers by 
talking to their classes. 

Absolutely, it is only through 
reading stories of editors’ lives, or 
by hearing them talk that journal- 
ism students can become familiar 
with editors, their viewpoints, their 
methods, and typical experiences. 
Here are some few of the things 
which if known by the student in 
“Magazine Writing” would greatly 
benefit him: 

Glenn Frank, brilliant young edi- 
tor of The Century Magazine, says 
American Journalism today posses- 
ses seven deadly sins. These “sins,” 
as he calls them, thinks Mr. Frank, 
stand most in the way of social use- 
fulness of the magazines. The 
seven sins are: First, Because Amer- 
ican Journalism has a policy and 
convictions, it is inflexible, and in- 
flexibility may prove as great a fault 
as venality. Mr. Frank here does 
not mean that he is advocating 
spineless editing, but rather believes 
that it impossible for a magazine to 
render a service of intelligent inter- 
pretation in a changing time like 
this if it brings to its consideration 
of affairs a fixed point of view. 

Second: says Frank, American 
Journalism avoids the things that 
people are most interested in; third, 


American Journalism  underesti. 
mates the intelligence of its readers, 
and, fourth, overestimates the jp. 
formation of its readers; fifth, 
American Journalism is not writtep 
in the vernacular—this being true 
of both “high-brow” and “low-brow” 
Journalism; sixth, our Journalism 
is entirely too timely; and seventh, 
American Journalism defends Amer- 
icanism, which Mr. Frank believes 
is wrong because he things Ameri- 
canism is a growing thing to be de- 
veloped rather a static thing to be 
defended. 

Says Mr. Frank further, explain- 
ing his position about the editing of 
a magazine: “The Century has not 
undertaken any sustained propa. 
ganda for any particular ‘cause’. In 
my opinion a magazine which faith- 
fully follows the principles I have 
discussed in my ‘Seven Sins’ is like- 
ly to be a more effective social 
agency than a magazine which is 
putting itself behind this and that 
movement.” 

Walter Hines Page, when he was 
editor of The World’s Work, had 
editorial convictions not differing 
extremely from those held by Mr. 
Frank today. Said Mr. Page once: 

“The first quality required to 
make a_ helpful magazine is a 
balanced judgment, an intellectual 
inability to be drawn off into the ad- 
vocacy of any fad or cure-all, or to 
allow one’s personal tastes and par- 
ticular enthusiasms to dominate the 
whole periodical—in a word, the re- 
fusal to become sensational. 

“Movements are necessary and de- 
sirable to the free life of the United 
States; but the free life of the 
United States is a very complex 
thing, and no ‘movement’ carries all 
salvation with it. Good judgment 
calls for the reporting of all sorts of 
good work but for very wary accept- 
ance of all men’s burning enthu- 
siasms. Common sense is the most 
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TEACHING THE MAGAZINE 


useful quality that you can get into 
an editorial office. 

“The great practical difficulty in 
the making of a magazine is the dif- 
fieulty of finding men who can write 
with simple directness, and still put 
the glow of conviction and of ‘human 
interest’? in the writing.” And for 
example Mr. Page tells of a manu- 
script he has just received from a 
college professor in which the idea 
does not begin to emerge until page 
eight, which Mr. Page calls a “hor- 
rible example of how a good idea 
may be obscured by means of a mag- 
azine article.” 

Surely such advice as this just 
given is of untold value to the stu- 
dent of the magazine and magazine 
writing. 

Ellery Sedgwick, who before be- 
coming editor of The Atlantic 


Monthly had attracted the attention 
of critics as the energetic editor of 


Leslie’s, says that the editorial in- 
fluence of the future will be vested 
in the magazine rather than in the 
newspaper; for the magazine has 
more time for preparation, more 
space to devote to theories and ex- 
positions, and a much longer period 
of service than a journal which is 
read hastily one moment and used 
for fire-making the next. A maga- 
zine, thinks Mr. Sedgwick, should 
follow a_ distinct, non-political 
policy, in contrast to newspapers 
which are generally more or less 
political organs; it should be allied 
with more than one public interest; 
and should combine instruction with 
entertainment, and should combine 
them so ingeniously that to the un- 
initiated the instruction would ap- 
pear to be no more than entertain- 
ment. 

Students of Journalism will do 
well to know that these are the pre- 
cepts Mr. Sedgwick has followed 
during the past fourteen years, in 
which time The Atlantic Monthly 


has held such a distinguished place 
among American periodicals. 
Edward Bok believes that the rea- 
son sO many popular magazines 
fail of large success is they are 
edited down to the public. “No one,” 
says Mr. Bok, “wants to be told, 
either directly or indirectly, that he 
knows less than he does, or even 
that he knows as little as he does: 
every one is benefitted by the op- 
posite implication, and the public 
will always follow the leader who 
comprehends this bit of psychology. 


“Tt is the rare editor who guages 
rightly his public psychology. . . 
The average editor is obsessed with 
the idea ‘of giving the public what 
it wants’, whereas, in fact the pub- 
lic while it knows what it wants 
when it sees it, can not clearly ex- 
press its wants, and never wants 
the thing that it does ask for, al- 
though it thinks it does at the time. 
But woe to that editor and his peri- 
odical if he heeds that siren voice! 

“Come down to the level which the 
public sets and it will leave you at 
the moment you do it. It always 
expects of its leaders that they shall 
keep a notch above and a step 
ahead. The American public always 
wants something a little better than 
it asks for, and the successful editor, 
in catering to it, is he who follows 
this golden rule.” 

Surely such information as is con- 
tained in these passing snatches 
from the opinions of editors who 
have established themselves, is even 
more than essential to a student who 
purports to take a course in maga- 
zine writing. 

The young writer is bound to have 
his problems. Ought not he know 
about these problems even before he 
takes a course in “Magazine Writ- 
ing”? Knowing them in advance, he 
will be the better prepared to fit 
himself for coping with these ob- 
stacles as they turn up. These prob- 
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lems are multifarious, yet they all 
center around getting manuscripts 
accepted. To expedite, then, getting 
work past a reader’s desk, the young 
writer ought to know the organiza- 
tion of a magazine office, and that 
of a publishing plant. He ought to 
know: that futile letters to editors 
are harmful, that introductory 
letters are unnecessary, that a per- 
sonal visit with the editor some- 
times proves a boomerang, that com- 
pleted manuscripts interest editors 
more than synopses, that everything 
does not depend upon a name, that 
all-star magazines are cold to un- 
solicited contributions; that most 
books are published on a royalty 
basis, that there is a distinct differ- 
ence between a “published” book 
and a “printed” book, that book 
manuscripts are frequently read by 
specialists, that sometimes publish- 
er’s rejection slips are misleading, 
that the literary agent is a legiti- 
mate occupation, that it is best not 
to be an author unless the person is 
absolutely certain he has a bent for 
writing and is willing to go through 
a period of inevitable hardships; 
that there are dishonest publishing 
houses which will gull the ignorant 
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unsuspecting author who has had 
trouble getting his manuscripts a¢. 
cepted by the regular publishers, 

The young writer ought to be jp. 
formed about the writing of plays, 
how play manuscripts are marketed, 
how plays and motion pictures are 
produced; he ought to know how 
to review books and where to sel] 
his reviews after they are written: 
that book reviewing is not such a 
lucrative business; that feature 
writing is a better business than 
book-reviewing; who buys feature 
articles; what the syndicate field is, 
how to get articles syndicated; and 
the disadvantages of publishing 
one’s own book. 

The law of copyright is as essen- 
tial to a writer as a time-table is to 
a traveling man, and all the details 
of the law should be mastered. 

These problems just enumerated, 
and many others should be covered 
in a course devoted to the magazine, 
and if they are covered thoroughly, 
then when the course is finished, the 
teaching of “magazine writing” to 
persons who have had this “maga. 
zine course” will be so much easier 
and so much more profitable. 


DesPaIR DIVIDED BY SEVEN 

Glenn Frank has discovered the “seven 
deadly fears” of the present day “liter- 
ature of despair” and has catalogued 
them under the following heads: 

1. A biological fear. (See writings of 
Lothrop Stoddard.) 

2. A psychological fear. (See Ever- 
ett Dean Martin’s “The Behavior of 
Crowds.”’) 

3. An economic fear. (See Austin Free- 
man’s “Social Decay and Regeneration.” ) 

4. An administrative fear. (See writ- 
ings of L. P. Jacks and of the late Lord 
Bryce toward the end of his life.) 

5. A political fear. (See Mr. Irving 
Babbitt.) 

6. A moral fear. (Talk about flappers, 
heretical clergymen, etc.) 

7. An historical fear. (See theories 
and writings of Petry who sees civiliza- 


tion as a final stage in a culture and his- 
tory moving in cycles.) 

Mr. Frank believes that a literature 
of hope is at hand and that it will de 
rive its strength, so far as news and 
opinion are concerned, from the proper 
understanding of scientific discovery and 
investigation. 


THAYER RESIGNS 

Frank Thayer, assistant professor of 
journalism at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, has resigned to become educa- 
tional counsel for the American City 
Bureau of New York and Chicago, an or- 
ganization specializing in institutional 
financing and organization, and affiliated 
with the American City magazine. Mr. 
Thayer’s resignation takes effect Sep- 
tember 1. 
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An Honorary Journalistic Society 


By Rosert S. Mann 


Efforts to raise standards of 
scholarship are being made in many 
directions these days. The hono- 
rary society (as distinguished from 
the professional fraternity or so- 
ciety) offers one means of aiding 
these efforts. Blasé as one may be- 
come, there is no doubt of the 
pleasant sensation that accompanies 
public recognition that you have 
done something better than most of 
your fellows. 

Considering the youth of the old- 
est schools of journalism, and the 
wide variation in standards of edu- 
cation for journalism, it was in- 
evitable that the professional so- 
ciety should be the first in the field. 
This grouped together those univer- 
sity and college students who were 
interested in journalism and gave 
them the inspiration of discussion 
and mutual effort. 


The purely honorary society has 
a field distinct from that of the pro- 
fessional fraternity or sorority. Its 
chief function is to give public 
recognition to those whose scholas- 
tie standing is highest among all the 
students who are seriously prepar- 
ing for journalism. The value of 
membership in it would increase as 
the years went on and as the num- 
ber of chapters and alumni mem- 
bers increased. Anyone who doubts 
this value need only observe the 
scrutiny accorded past grades when 
a recommendation for an important 
position is sought. 

One attempt to meet this situation 
has been made at the School of 
Journalism of the University of 
Missouri by the Kappa Tau Alpha 
Society. So far as the writer has 
been able to learn, this is the only 
purely honorary society in existence. 


It was organized in March, 1910, 
when the School of Journalism was 
not quite two years old. At that time 
there were few women enrolled in 
journalism, and the organization 
was limited to men. During the 
World War the society lapsed, but 
in 1921 it was reorganized, and 
broadened to include women stu- 
dents. 


Kappa Tau Alpha now has about 
175 active and alumni members. 
It is planning to observe its fif- 
teenth anniversary at the coming 
Journalism Week, May 4 to 9, at 
the University of Missouri. 

During all its existence, the so- 
ciety has not found itself in conflict 
with any other organization of jour- 
nalism students, although there are 
at this school chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Theta Sigma Phi, Alpha 
Delta Sigma, and Gamma Alpha 
Chi. Many of the members of Kappa 
Tau Alpha have been members of 
other societies at the same time. 

The object of the society is the 
promotion of scholarship and high 
ideals among students preparing for 
journalism. Membership is based on 
scholarship in professional courses 
in journalism, with the proviso that 
standing in academic courses shall 
be not below the normal passing 
grade. Members must have com- 
pleted at least fifteen hours of pro- 
fessional courses. The total active 
membership is kept at from ten to 
twelve per cent of the school’s en- 
rollment. 


As a stablizing influence, alumni 
members in residence are permitted 
and encouraged to vote and -hold 
office in the chapter. At present the 
reporter and the business manager 
(secretary and treasurer respective- 
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ly) are alumni members. 

One of Kappa Tau Alpha’s policies 
has been to keep the cost to the stu- 
dent as low as possible. The initia- 
tion fee is $2, and there are no dues. 
Each member who buys a pin or fob 
pays $4 to $6 for it. 

It is desired to nationalize the 
society by establishing chapters at 
institutions that maintain first-class 
schools, departments, or courses of 
journalism. Efforts to this end, 
however, are being limited, pending 
action on the whole question of 
honorary and professional organiza- 
tions at the next convention of the 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism and the Association 
of American Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. Members of 
the latter associations will recall 
that committees were authorized at 
the recent Chicago convention and 
instructed to consider the faculty 
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attitude toward honorary and pro- 
fessiondl societies. 


The society has been locally sy. 
cessful in its purpose of directing 
attention of the journalism students 
to scholarship. The elections each 
semester are watched with interest. 
and membership is considered a rea] 
honor. This year a campaign to in. 
crease the students’ interest jy 
scholarship brought about the pub. 
lication of a booklet describing al 
the student organizations, mention. 
ing the qualifications for member. 
ship in them, and listing the schol. 
arships and prizes which are 
awarded each year. This booklet re- 
sulted from the initiative of Donald 
C. Anderson, editor (president) of 
Kappa Tau Alpha, who has since 
completed his course and taken a 
position on the Dallas News. The 
associate editor is Miss Louise Rode- 
kopf, a senior in the school. 


EDITORIALS AND EDITORIAL WORK 
Introduction. 

The Editorial and Its Function. 

The Personal Equipment. 

The Editorial riter. 

Intellectual Freedom. 


TYPES OF EDITORIALS 
The Interpretive Editorial. 
The Human Interest Editorial. 
The Controversial Editorial. 
Editorial Paragraphs. 


EDITORIAL WRITING 


ETHICS, POLICY, PRACTICE 
By M. LYte Spencer, Ph.D. 


Director of the Sciool of Journalism, University of Washington 


A practical guide for beginners who wish to learn how to write editorials, and 
for experienced editors who wish to make their editorials more effective. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


EDITORIAL COMPOSITION 
What to Write About. 
Editorial Sources. 
Building the Editorial. 
Technique of the Editorial. 
Writing the Editorial. 
The Title. 


THE EDITORIAL PAGE 
Policy and Policies. 


Content and Make-up. 
The Country Editorial. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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News Values and Analysis 


(From A. A. T. J. Convention Record) 


O one would claim that the 
N journalism student of today 

recognizes small differences 
in news values. He is even at sea 
in regard to the larger differences 
Like many a regular reporter “he 
can lie down right beside a good 
news story and go sound asleep.” 

That this is true can hardly be 
construed as a fault of journalism 
The story exists; it is of a certair 
definite value; it is of a certain rela 
tive value compared with other news 
of the day. The fault is not witk 
journalism, it is with the journalism 
student. As such it is traceable to 
the preparation for reporting. The 
writers have not been prepared to 
distinguish news values. They be 
lieve very firmly that the best news 
is that which appeals to the greatest 
number of readers but that defini- 
tion tells them nothing of readers, 
nothing of accuracy, nothing of re- 
liability, nothing of value of sources 
of news. 

If it is impossible to crowd io- 
struction in news values into an 
existing course, and it seems hard 
to omit anything now offered in re- 
porting or copyreading, there is 
need for another course, strictly 
professional in its nature, which 
will give the journalism student a 
properly disciplined attitude toward 
news materials. To suggest the 
scope of such a study I offer the 
following outline of a _ practical 
course, of a different character from 
that given under the title “Ethics or 
Principles of Journalism”. 

1. A study of the part of instincts 
in daily life. How the human being 
reacts, The human being during the 
day. Derivation of laws of interest 
based on instincts. Application of 


laws to news. News examples for 
analysis. 

2. A study of the part of acquired 
and developed characteristics and capa- 
bilities in daily life. How the human 
being reacts. The human being during 
the day. The human being in an emer- 
gency. Derivation of laws based on 
characteristics. Application of laws to 
news. News examples for analysis. 

3. A study of public opinion. In- 
fluence of the group on the individual. 
Influence of group awareness on the 
individual not a member of a group. 
The mentally created group. Deriva- 
tion of definition of public opinion. Ap- 
plication of definition to news. News 
examples for analysis to determine 
validity and strength of appeal. 

4. A study of the effect of visual 
presentation of reading matter. Form, 
size, typography, illustration, white 
space, relative typographical display; 
intensity, extent, duration of presenta- 
tion. Derivation of laws. Application 
of definition in deciding on display to 
be given news stories on basis of care- 
ful analysis. 

5. A study of the memorial and 
present mental contributions involved 
in reader attention. Mental calibre, 
previous education, past environment 
or experience, present environment, 
mood of the moment. Derivation of 
laws. Application to news. News ex- 
amples for analysis. 

6 A study of evidence. Admissable 
and non-admissable evidence of value. 
Nature of proof. Legal aspects of 
presentation (value of complete docu- 
ment, etc.) Errors of logic. Deriva- 
tion of laws. Application to news. 
News examples for analysis. 

7. A study of personal reliability. 
Selfish interest, emotional interest, 
mood, environment, education, powers 
of observation, powers of memory, 
powers of ability to express exact 
thought, etc. Derivation of laws. Ap- 
plication to news. News examples for 
analysis. 

8. A study of reliability of written 
documents. Official documents, unoffi- 
cial documents. Books, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, biography, autobiog- 
raphy. Censorship, privacy, coloring, 
suppression, fear of government, de- 
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letion, congressional privilege, prepara- 
tion of material by clerks. Derivation 
of laws. Application to news. News 
examples for analysis. 


9. A study of the reliability of histo- 
rical material. Value of history writ- 
ten prior to time of Bayle. Value of 
Bayle, forerunner of scientific histo- 
rians. “Plutarch Lied.” Spread 
of idea of accurate history. Derivation 
of laws. Application to news. Ex- 
amples for analysis. 


10. A study of the laws governing 
the permanent value of news. Signifi- 
cant news in the light of history. In- 
significant news in the light of history. 
Derivation of laws. Application to 
examples from news of past and 
present. 


11. A study of the treatment of 
heroes, past government mistakes, his- 
torical figures, myths, traditions, relig- 
ion, to insure continued faith in man- 
kind and true appreciation of persons 
and institutions. Derivation of laws. 
Application to news. News examples 
for analysis. 

12, A study of social welfare. De- 
termining the point of view. Results 
of experiments. Statement of laws. 
Application to crime, scandal, present 
government, big business, etc., with 
examples for analysis. 

13. A study of presentation of num- 
erical material. Large numbers, 
charts, tables, graphs, cartoons. Both 
the illustrations and the actual presen- 
tation of the same in word pictures. 
What constitutes the establishment of 
facts by statistics. What things can 
be compared. Relation of linear, area, 
and cubical objects for purposes of 
comparison. Proper use of three dimen- 
sion objects in comparison. Derivation 
of laws. Application to news examples. 
Analysis of news presentations. 

14. A study of the laws of numbers 
applied to credulity, acceptance of 
rumor as fact, discrediting a former 
belief, etc. The good and bad subjected 
to the laws of mathematics. Derivation 
of laws. Application to news. News 
examples for analysis. 

15. A study of news values. Sum- 
mary of factors determining interest, 
current value, permanent value, effect, 
etc., of news. Derivation of factors 


which should form the basis of the 
journalist’s attitude toward news mate- 
rial. Application to examples in which 
any of the factors may be presented. 
Analysis of news stories which may 
contain various errors or good points. 
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This disciplinary analytical work 
should be extensive and _ intensive 
enough to complete the development of 
a professional attitude. 


The subject matter here proposed 
is not adequately covered in the 
majority of schools and courses in 
journalism at the present time. 
Where some of the points are 
stressed others are not and the re. 
sult is that students have no very 
clear idea of news values or deter. 
mining factors where several inter. 
ests are in conflict in a particular 
story. 

Attention to the subject matter 
proposed is not enough, however, 
even though the points are brought 
up in the class room. The methods 
of study must be such that the criti- 
cal faculties are trained and that the 
application of the rules becomes a 
habit with the student. 

Such a course would mean little 
to a student unfamiliar with the 
elementary work of news gathering 
and writing. For him it would be 
largely a matter of theory. But to 
the student of journalism beyond 
the elementary stage, to the journal- 
ist who has already achieved some 
degree of facility in writing and 
finding information, the course 
would be one of the most practical 
kind. 

High school juniors and seniors 
are showing themselves to be cap- 
able of learning and applying the 
rules set forth in the majority of 
the text books we use in the college 
classes in journalism. That they do 
not master them is the fault of in- 
experienced teachers and the small 
amount of time available. These 
books in some cases have about the 
same relation to a highly disciplined 
profession of journalism as a high 
school text on civics has to a book 
on the theory of political thought. 

A professional discipline must go 
deeper than the six W’s and ac 
curacy in proofreading. A profes- 
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sional curriculum must go behind 
the practice work on a_ student 
newspaper and the things a student 
learns by working on such a news- 
paper. A professional preparation 
must go beyond the best that a city 
editor of today can give. In my 
opinion it must have its roots in 
habit-forming, critical study of 
every factor that influences accu- 
racy, effectiveness, interest, and in- 
herent significance. 

Journalism, like history, was for 
many years a capricious, faltering, 
instinctive type of work. And like 
history it is now emerging from the 
imaginative type of writing into one 
governed by basic and scientifically 
sound principles. We now recog- 
nize that the scientific attitude to- 
ward news materials is the only safe- 
guard we have against the journal- 
ism graduates being capricious and 
emotional. 

It has taken time to get away 


from the habit of looking at news- 
papers to find out what is news. We 
have been forced to follow the regu- 
lar lines of development; first the 
trial and error stage, then imitation, 
and now at last application of rules; 
first the place where we could note 
no difference, then the point of not- 
ing large differences and finally the 
measurement of small differences. 
The achievement of the ability to 
proceed wisely in circumstances 
which involve difficult and compli- 
cated factors marks the professional 
man in an unmistakable way. Recite 
the circumstances of a controversy 
and a lawyer will know whether or 
not a client has a case; disclose the 
symptoms of a patient and a doctor 
will know what action to take; each 
one has been disciplined on funda- 
mentals until his judgment acts as 
a measuring stick. Is the journal- 


ism graduate ready to take his place 


at the side of the lawyer or doctor 


A NEW BOOK YOU NEED 


in your courses devoted to the feature article, magazine writing, the short story, 
principles of journalism, public opinion and the press, or similar courses is 


Some Magazines and Magazine Makers 


By Pror. Joun E. DrEwry 


of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, who spoke 
to the 1924 Convention of the American Association of Teacners of Journalism 
on “Methods of Teaching Magazine Writing.” 

Written primarily for a field in which there is no text, it tells clearly and 
fascinatingly what every journalism student should know about magazines,— 


what each prints, its editorial policies, kinds of material used, accomplishments 
of the various magazines, etc. 


EDWARD W. BOK says: “The first book 
I know of which adequately treats of maga- 
zines and magazine writers; should be extreme- 
ly helpful to hundreds of writers who want to 
see their work in the various periodicals.” 


Said another editor: “It presents with gratify- 
ing completeness of detail and fullness of color 
the problems, difficulties, efforts, ambitions and 
7 of magazines and the folk who make 
them.” 


An examination copy of “SOME MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE MAKERS” 
will be sent any teacher of journalism on request. 


$2 a Copy 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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in a professional way? Then recite 
the “symptoms” of a news story and 
the journalist can tell you its value; 
more than that he will be able to dis- 
cover the “symptoms” before they 
are recited. 

It may be wise to teach news- 
gathering or journalistic composi- 
tion in a beginning course on the 
basis of convenient classifications. 
This must be determined by experi- 
ment, before it is definitely ap- 
proved. It is unfair to the student, 
however, to graduate him with 
nothing but convenient classifica- 
tions as a guide. Such groupings 
as hobbies, animals, and children 
are more concerned with recognition 
than understanding. They deal with 
the “what” rather than the “why” 
and “how”. One calls for training, 
the other for education. 


T. W. Johnson of the department 
of agricultural journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has prepared a 
score card for agricultural weekly 
papers. It should interest teachers 
of journalism particularly. 


The Fourth Estate for January 31 
contains a classified index to all 
articles that appeared in the maga- 
zine during 1924. It is exceedingly 
useful in looking up dates of events 
and other details in the journalism 
field. 


The attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward advertising suffers 
some disturbance in a series of 
articles now appearing in a supple- 
ment to the Journal of the American 
Osteopathic Association. The series 
is written by Ray G. Hulbert, D. O., 
and was begun in the January issue. 
The lack of sympathy between “allo- 
paths” and osteopaths lends vigor 
to his pen and he discloses a de- 
cided difference between the “ethi- 
cal” medic today and the “ethical” 
medic five years ago. 
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Getting 
the 
News 


See it! 


By William S. Maulsby 


University of Iowa 


How to find out what 
is happening and how to 
get the story back to the§ 
paper. The instruction 
detailed; the thousand 
and one expedients that 
resourceful newspaper- 
men must know. 


Chapters on: 


Theory of the Modern News- 
paper. 

Lure of Newspaper Work. 

News. 

A Good Reporter. 

Gathering the News. 

Observation. 

Conversation. 

Furnishing the Background. 

Speeches. 

The Interview. 

The Career Sketch. 

Advance Stories, Second Day 
Stories and Rewrites. 

Pictures. 

How to Handle a Beat. 

Writing the News. 


The Book 
for the Reporter 
List Price $1.60 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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CHANGES are COMING 


in the Teaching of Journalism 


NEW IDEAS AND METHODS 


are being worked out both in teaching and in profes- 
sional practice. 


KEEP ABREAST 


of the movements for greater use of the social and 
physical sciences in training for journalism; for 
higher standards of professional education; for 
deeper research into the problems of the press; for 
a wider conception of the functions of university 
courses in journalism. 


METHUDS 
new ideas, philosophy, new books, criticism, and 


PROGRAMS OF ACTION 


may be found in The Journalism Bulletin and in 
participation in the work of 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Leading newspapermen are affiliated with the 
the Association, libraries are placing the Bulletin on 
their shelves, leading teachers of journalism cannot 
be without it, nor can they keep in the forefront of 
their profession by remaining out of the Association. 


Membership Dues, $3 a Year 
The Journalism Bulletin, without Membership, 
$2 a Year 


R. R. Barlow, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The Journalism Bulletin 


A Professional Magazine 


Official publication of the American Association of Teachers and 
Departments of Journalism and the Association of American Schools and 


Departments of Journalism contains information that should be in the 


hands of all teachers and students of journalism. 


During the past year it has been added to the libraries of schools 
of journalism throughout the country; teachers of English, teachers of 
journalism, university libraries, students of journalism, and practicing 
newspapermen have expressed an interest in it and in many cases are be- 
coming regular subscribers. 


Tue Journalism prints a record of the important actions 
taken by the journalism associations, a record of the acti the Council 
on Jducation for Journalism, principles and standards for professional 
courses in journalism. 


Contributions include articles on the teaching of various journalism 
subjects, on research in journalism, on methods of improving the pro- 
fession, on achievements of men and projects, on books and articles dealing 
with journalism, on schools and departments, all written by outstanding 
journalists. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Send $2 to The Journalism Bulletin, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Iltinois. Send it today so that you will be sure to get the next copy. 


Teachers of journalism are urged to become members of the American Associa 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. The membership fee is $3 and includes a subscrip- 
tion to The Journalism Bulletin. Membership dues should be sent to R. R. Barlow, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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THE HERALD OF THE BENNETTS 


For thirty years in the swashbuckling days of American independence, 
the journalistic forefathers, Ben Day, Bennett, Greeley, Dana, fought on 
New York ground for the supremacy of their respective ideals, slashing 


right and left with amazing audacity and unrestraint, creating newspapers 
that fairly burned with exciting interest. 


In all American history there is no chapter so fascinating as the age of 
“personal journalism,” of the roaring thirties and forties. 


Bennett started the Herald with $500 capital, Greeley started the 
Tribune -with $2,000, but the stuff they put into them was richer than gold, 
for by sheer force of character and varying degrees of moral purpose they 
swept all before them. 


Never until now has the complete story of the Bennetts been written. 
The author, Albert Evander Coleman, is well equipped to write the inside 
story of the lives of the Bennetts and the history of the Herald by reason 
of his long association with Commodore Bennett on the staff of the Herald. 


This story is a real refreshment in press idealism as well as sound 


biography. It smacks of the “‘good old stuff’ dear to the memories of al! 
workers in journalism. 


Get in on this heart-thumping, nerve-thrilling, mind-filling story of ad- 
venture and achievement, live a day with giants of the press, now running 
serially every week in the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers Journal in America. 


Suite 1115 World Bldg., 63 Park Row, New York City 


Special Notice: For a limited time only, EDITOR & PUBLISHER will accept subscrip- 
tions from students of Journalism as follows: By mail postage paid to any address in North 


America, 52 issues for $2.00, or 26 issues for $1.00. Address Journalism care EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER as above. 
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